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I  expected  our  Washington  correspondent  to  write  about  spring  gardens 
Ln  this  week  —  to  tell  us  that  violets  and  roses  are  blooming  in  her  back- 
•  .  .  .  but  no,  they've  had  a  snow  storm  in  Washington,  and  the  snow  seems 
to  have  frozen  her  enthusiasm  for  gardening. 

She  begins  her  letter  today  with  a  verse,   entitled  "Winter  Week." 

"Monday's  gift  is  ice  and  snow. 
Tuesday,  wintry  blizzards  blow. 
Wednesday  brings  an  icy  blast. 
Thursday,  comes  relief  at  last  — 
Till  Friday  pats  our  hopes  to  rout, 
And  Saturday  the  coal  runs  out  .  .  " 

"Sorry  to  greet  you  in  such  a  chill:"  manner,"  writes  our  Washington 
correspondent,   "but  that's  the  way  I  feci  about  this  winter  weather.     I  didn't 
write  the  verse,  but  it  expresses  my  sentiments  to  a  T.     Speaking  of  T  —  and 
tea  —  would  you  like  to  know  how  an  expert  makes  it?    Put  the  kettle  on  the 
bob,  and  we'll  all  have  tea.  made  according  to  the  rules  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Hutchinson,  Chief  Tea  Examiner  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  anybody  knows  how  to  brow  a  perfect  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  the  man. 

"There1 s  an  art  in  brewing  tea,   says  Mr.  Hutchinson.     Some  like  it 
strong,  others  like  it  weak.    As  an  average  (and  he  sometimes  wonders  whether 
averages  work,  in  making  tea)  he  takes  a  tcaspoonful  of  tea  to  the  cup.  The 
rater  must  be  boili"  g,  otherwise  the  tea  leaves  won't  open  fully,  and  part  of 
t.ic  strength  and  flavor  will  be  lost.    But  never  actually  boil  tea,   says  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  never  let  the  water  stay  in  contact  with  the  leaves  more  than 
five  or  six  minutes.    After  it  has  stood  about  five  minutes,  pour  the  liquor 
into  another  container.     Personally,  he  favors  o,  tea  that  has  steeped  only 
tnree  or  four  minutes,  and  he  uses  an  aluminum  strainer.    He  puts  the  tea 
into  the  strainer  —  places  it  across  the  top  of  the  teapot  —  and  pours  boil- 
ing water  through  the  strainer  until  the  pot  is  full.     The  body  of  the 
strainer  will  then  be  in  the  boiling  water.     After  the  tea  has  drawn  for  three 
°r  four  minutes,  he  takes  the  strainer  out,  and  then  he  has  a  cup  of  tea  that 
ts  him  —  exact ly .     With  hot  tea,  he  uses  nothing  but  a  little  sugar;  with 
i2£i  tea,  he  likes  plenty  of  lemon  juice." 
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Well  —  that  makes  me  wish  I  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea  right  now  —  it's 
what  I  need,   in  weather  like  this.    Referring  again  to  our  letter  from 
Washington: 

"Do  you  know, "  asks  our  correspondent,   "what  the  Chinese  Emperor 
CMn-nung  said  ah  out  tea?" 

No  —  I  really  don't  .  .  .  or  I  didn't,  until  I  road  this  letter, 
wording  to  our  Washington  friend,  the  Emperor  Chin-nung  lived  more  than 
r  thousand,   five  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Tea 
is  better  than  wine,  for  it  leadeth  not  to  intoxication,  neither  doth  it 
cav.se  a  man  to  sap  foolish  things,  .and  repent  thereof  in  his  sober  moments." 

A  neat  sentiment  .  .  .  Now,  before  I  quote  the  rest  of  this  letter, 
tjhich  includes  a  recir>e,  I'll  give  you  time  to  get  a  pencil  and  some  paper. 
It's  a  recioe  for  marmalade  —  Amber  Marmalade  —  made  with  one  orange,  one 

.  n,  and  one  grapefruit.  Our  correspondent  says  —  but  here,  I'll  read  what 
sue  says: 

"After  I  got  Mr.  Hutchinson's  directions  for  a  cup  of  tea,   I  thought 
nice  it  would  be  to  serve  tea  and  toast,   if  I  had  some  good  marmalade.  So 
I  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  Yeatman  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     She  always  has 
t  I  want,  in  recipes.    Her  Amber  Marmalade  is  delicious.     I  made  some  last 
ht  .  .  .  The  recipe  ought  to  be  perfect,  for,  as  Mrs.  Yeatman  says,  she 
oorked  on  it  'till  the  cows  came  heme.' 

"So  here1 s  the  recipe  for  Amber  Marmalade,   to  serve  with  toast,  and  a 
of  hot  tea,    Au  revoir, "  says  our  Washington  friend,   "I'm  going  back  to 
see  Mrs.  Yeatman  now  —  to  see  whether  she  has  any  suggestions  for  a  Yalent ine 
party." 

STow  —  if  you  have  your  pencils  and  paper  ready,   I'll  read  the  direc- 
tions for  making  Amber  Marmalade.     It  surely  is  an  economical  recipe.  The 
t..ree  main  ingredie:  ts  are:     One  orange,  one  grapefruit,  and  one  lemon. 

Select  smooth,  thick- skinned  fruit,  free  from  blemishes  and  rust.  Wash 
fruit,  then  remove  the  peel,  and  slice  the  peel  very  thin.    Parboil  the 
sliced  peel  three  tines.    The  parboiling  is  easy  —  just  add  a  quart  of  cold 
water  to  the  sliced  peel,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  cook  five  minutes.  Discard 
tae  water,  of  course,  after  each  cooking,     (parboiling  removes  the  bitter 
taste  from  the  fruit  peel.) 

how,   cat  the  f ruit  -pulp  into  thin  slices  —  very  thin  —  remove  the 
Is  and  the  "rag."     Combine  the  sliced  pulp  with  the  drained,  parboiled  peel. 
!  10  each  quart  of  the  mixed  fruit  juice,  palp,  and  peel,  add  three  quarts  of 
rater,  and  boil  rapidly  for  forty  minutes.    Everybody  understand    hat?  I'll 
repeat  —  to  each  quart  of  the  fruit  juice,  pulp,  and  peel,  add  three  times  as 
:" '--  water,  and  boil  rapidly  for  forty  minutes. 


The  next  step  is  to  add  sone  sugar*    Add  just  as  ouch  sugar  —  "by 
Bight  or  neasure       as  you  have  fruit  mixture.    Add  a  little  salt ,  one-fourth 
eospcon,  and  "boil  the  fruit  and  sugar  rabidly  until  it  is  thick,  and  a  rich 
anber  color.    ITatch  the  marmalade  carefully,  while  it  cooks  dov/n,   so  it  won't 
stick  and  scorch.    Let  it  stand  in  the  kettle  until  nearly  bool,  then  stir, 
and  "oour  into  scalded  jelly  glasses.     when  the  i.iamalade  is  cold,  cover  the 
glasses  with  paraffin  and  store  then  in  a  cool,  dry  place.    You  should  have 
ut  five  pints  —  twelve  to  fourteen  glasses. 

I*n  going  to  oalrG  sone  of  this  r.iarnalade  nyself  —  while  citrus  fruits 
are  so  abundant.    17e  nay  as  well  take  advantage  of  the  f raits  in  season.  I'll 
be  with  you  again,  on  Monday. 


